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— waters are not only a prolific source and business of great importance to the nation. 
of good food for our tables, but contribute in im- The Bank of Montreal co-operates with the 
portant measure to our export trade. Ittakesagreat FISHERIES’ industries by furnishing the special- 
army of workers—fishermen, canning hands, ized types of banking services they need. It is 
executives—to catch and market the “silver the banking home of thousands of hardy fisher- 


horde.” No sporting pastime is this, but toil men who have savings or chequing accounts. 


Serving Canadians and their industries in every section of the community, 
we invite you to discuss YOUR banking requirements with us. 
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First Press Messages by Beam Wireless Between London and Montreal 














NUMBER CHECK TIME FILEO 
i. 137 Vea Marconi 1l. a.m. 


SEND THE FOLLOWING MESSAGE SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS PRINTED ON THE BACK HEREOF 




























Lord Burnham 
mperial Press Conference 
London. 








@n the occasion of the transmission of the first wireless press message 
by the Bean system between Oanada and Great Britain permit me to 
congratulate you on the completion of this new link of Empire. With 
full knowledge of the efforts you have made to increase the efficiency 
of inter-Dominion communication within the Enpire J] feel that the first 
message sent by the Montreal Star should be one of felicitation to 

you for the new step forward which the invention of Senatore Marconi 
aided by able engineers an both sides of the Atlantic has made possible. 
I believe we are at the beet nning of a new era in Empire communication 
with possibilities not hitherto foreseen which will work a revolution 
in the distribution of Empire news. 
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NUMBER CHECK TIME FILED 
<a Marcon 
SEND THE FOLLOWING MESSAGE SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS PRINTED ON THE BACK MEREOF 











LORD BURNHAM TO LORD ATHOLSTAN MONTREAL 
GREATLY APPRECIATE YOUR FELICITATIONS TO ME AS PRESIDENT 

OF THE IMPERIAL PRESS UNION OF ECROGH MAKING SUCCESS WHICH 

HAS CROWNED THE LONG DRAWN EFFORT OF MARCONI AND ALL WHO 
HAVE COOPERATED WITH HIM IT IS THE OPENIOG OF A NEW ERA 

IN THE RAPID TRANSMISSION OF NEWS AND THE INSTANTANEOUS COMMU- 
NICATION OF iDEAS ITS DIRECT INFLUENCE tiPON JOURNALISM AND 
POLITICS WILL BE INCALCULABLE IT IS A NEW GEROLE PUT 
ROUND THE WoRLOD FOR CLOSER UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ALL MEN OF 
GOODWILL | AM DELIGHTED THAT THE FIRST BEAM MESSAGES 
SHOULD PASS BETWEEN LONDON AND MONTREAL FILED 
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LONDON 4-58 PM 
if this is:a Taas-Atlantic Message, State whether it is to be sent at Full or Deferred Rate, or Otherwise . 


At the top is a reproduction of the first message sent over the Marconi Beam Wireless system between Montreal and London. It is {rem 
Lord Atholstan to Lord Bumham, President of the Imperial Press Union, and was transmitted at the rate of nearly two hundred words a minute 

Below is the reply from Lord Burmham to the message of greeting from the President of the Montreal StarsCompany. Lord Bumham fyled it 
one hour after receiving his message and it was recorded in Montreal three seconds later decoded and delivered to the Montreal Star representative 
within a minute 

















Manager of the Dominion Coal Company 
[The company operated a short railway 
which ran along the coast, and Shields 
entering into the spirit ol the enterprise 
arranged a special train to take Marconi 
and his assistants, himself, Johnston, A.S 
Kendall (a Parliamentary colleague of 
Johnstons) and Hon. G WH. Murray 
Premier of Nova Scotia, who happened to 
be in Sydney at the time, over the line 
When the little train chugged up to 
[able Head, near Glace Bay, Marconi and 
the other two experts, who had _ been 
watching the countryside closely, with one 
accord remarked on the apparent suita- 
bility of the spot. Mr. Shield reached for 
the bell-cord and stopped the train. The 
party got out and inspected the whole area 


carefully [he three wireless experts satis- 


; 


fied themselves that this was the site for 
which they were looking It was owned 
by the coal company. Mr. Shields rose 
nobly to the occasion Mr. Marconi 

he said, if this property will serve the 
purpose, my company will be happy to 


place it at your disposal 

lhe dejection with which Marconi had 
arrived in Cape Breton now turned to 
elation, but there was still one more 
obstacle [he construction of a suitable 
station was estimated to cost about 


~ 


$75,000 or $80,000, and Marconi and his 
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OF RADIO COMMUNICATION IN: CANADA 
associates did not have this amount In 
fact, it was for money that they were gvoing 
to New York 4ut would New York be 


interested in advancing financial assistance 
for a station in Canada? The only hope 
seemed to be the | ederal Government at 
Ottawa 

Once again the enterprising Johnston 
came to the rescue If the Federal Govern- 
ment was to be approached he was the man 
for the job. Accompanied by Marconi 
and his Parliamentary colleague, Mr 
Kendall, he came to Ottawa here, in 
the stately East Block of the Parliament 
Buildings, the delegation obtained an 
interview with Johnstons personal and 
political friend, Hon W. S. Fielding 
Minister of Finance. [Fielding was not the 
man to yield easily to requests for money 
from the public treasury. Besides, he had 
doubts, or, at any rate, professed to 
have them 

Would the wireless work in Cape 
Breton as in Newfoundland ” 

Marconi assured him he was certain 
of it 

I-ven so, was it practicable for trans- 
atlantic communication ” 

Of that there is no question , Marconi 
countered 

Fielding showed signs of being im- 


pressed lhe hopes of the delegation rose 
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' m _ pare “5 tne INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


‘ t certain tne nad ma l he Success!iu (_anadian enture r 
transatlantic communication was follows 
1 otherwise Sir Wilfrid ! a period of intense activit n wireles 
€! rime \linister of Canada everywhere l-inancial backing. no longer 
( ( ind with character timid, became abundant lhe need for 
’ uurtliness. But he is diplomatic international regulation soon yecame 

i non-committa sO. tne deiegation apparent \ conterence WaS Called 
nothing if not persistent, sought out Mr Berlin in 1903, which prepared schemes 
\iuloc!] now Sir William Postmaster for discussion at a second internationa 
(sence ind succeede in enlisting his conference meeting at Berlin in 19°06. This 
S ort conference discussed many details that 
[he rest of this story is well known had become of importance to the usefulness 
lhe three statesmen, Laurier ielding and of wireless, including rules for handling 


Mlulock had the vision to appreciate the and charging for telegrams. especially bi 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast, 
Hudson Bay, Strait and sub-Arctic. The 
complete system comprises eighty-one 
Stations 

[here are thirteen marine radio-direc- 
tion finding stations in operation seven 
on the East Coast, five on the Hudson 
Bay and Strait, and one on the Pacific 
Coast. During the fiscal year 1939-40 no 
less than 42,189 bearings were given, free 
of charge, to ships fitted with radio 

Radio beacons are established for the 
purpose of enabling any ship or aircraft 
equipped with a direction finder to deter- 
mine its bearing or direction in relation to 
the radio-beacon station. [here are thirty- 
one radio beacons in operation eighteen 
on the East Coast, seven on the Great 
lakes, and six on the Pacific Coast 

In clear weather each station, at ad- 
vertised hours, transmits its characteristic 
for three periods of one minute, separated 
by silent intervals of two minutes In 
foggy weather all stations operate con- 
tinuously, maintaining a uniform time 
cycle of three minutes, each station 
transmitting in its proper sequence for 
one minute, separated by silent intervals 
of two minutes 

In addition to the above radio-beacon 
facilities, ships equipped with direction- 
finding apparatus may, upon request, 
obtain signals for the purpose of taking 
bearings from any of the coast stations 
During the fiscal year 1939-40, 956 such 
requests for signals were handled. There is 
no charge for these services 

[welve stations on the East Coast 
seven on the Great Lakes, and five on the 
West Coast, broadcast by wireless telegraph 
information to navigators covering weather 
forecasts, position and nature of dangers 
to navigation, etc., twice daily at adver- 
tised hours. In addition, urgent informa- 
tion, such as hurricane warnings, etc, is 
broadcast immediately upon receipt. Two 
stations in the Hudson Bay and Strait also 
broadcast weather forecasts. The East 
Coast service has been suspended since the 
outbreak of war to prevent the enemy from 
gaining iniormation 

In April, 1928, a radiotelephone broad- 
casting service to fishermen was inaug- 
urated on the East Coast, which has 


CKY transmitter tower and station, Headingly, 
Man., seventeen miles west of Winnipeg. Situated 
exactly on the First Meridian upon which western 
surveys have been based 
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UTILIZATION OF RADIC 


Top right:—Portable transmitter-receiver installed in canoe. Top left:—Portable equipment being operated or 

trail by forest ranger. Top centre:—Windmill for charging batteries at lookout tower. Bottom left:—Redio 

equipped canoe with aerial poles in position. Centre:—Redio masts on the sky-line Bellevue Tower 300 

feet above sea-leve Bottom right:—Taboret Station. Bottom centre:—Party on Lake St. Anne receiving 
nformation via radio from Bellevue Tower thirty-six miles distant 

proved most successful. The majority of sary if reasonable accuracy is to be at- 


fishing vessels are now equipped with radio 
receivers to take advantage of this service 


Four stations are used for this purpose 


Louisburg VAS Sambro_ Lightship 
VGX). Saint John, N.B. (CHS]), Yar- 
mouth, N.S. (CJLS 


This service is augmented during the 


summer months by the CGS Arras 
CGFD), which accompanies the fishing 
: fleet and broadcasts by radiotelephone 


storm warnings and weather forecasts, and 
a message to fishermen 

he transmissions from this network of 
stations provide reception at any point 
along the Atlantic seaboard as well as on 
the banks fished by Canadian vessels 

For the benefit of navigators, to whom 
time within a fraction of a second is neces- 





IN QUEBEC FOREST AREAS 






























tained in computing observations on celes- 
tial bodies, Camperdown, N.S., radio trans- 


mits time signals daily, except Sunday, at 
0900 ES] 

Since the sinking of the Titanic in 
April, 1912, an international ice patrol 


supported and maintained by the maritime 
nations the world, watches the traffic 
routes of the North Atlantic and reports 
the presence of icebergs to passing ships 
by radio. Canada has her own problem 
in this connection, that of combating ice 
which has accumulated in the lower Gulf 
of St. Lawrence prior to the opening of 
navigation to Quebec and Montreal each 


ol 


spring 
At the opening of navigation a depart- 
mental icebreaker investigates conditions 
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DEVELOPNII 
in the Cabot Straits. [he ship cruises in 
the vicinity observing ice conditions, and 
every few hours obtains trom all incoming 
and outgoing ships, and from a number of 
radio and Signal Stations, a detailed report 
of ice conditions in the different areas 
| hese, in conjunction with her own observa 
compiled and analysed. A 


tions are a 
location and drift of the ice 


SV ri SIS Ol 
routes IS 


together with recommended 


broadcast twice dail\ 
(){ the hundreds of vessels that ply the 


reat inland seas of this continent, a large 


proportion make use of radio tor conducting 
their business and as an instrument ot 


navigation. Of recent vears a quiet revolu- 


tion has been going on in this field of 


communication lo-day wireless tele 


1 


graphy, still the tavoured means of com 





munication at sea, has been largely super 


seded on the Great Lakes by radiotele- 
phony lhe convenience, speed and sim 
plicity of this form of communication, plus 
the fact that it can be carried on trom the 
bridge by the captain or the officer of the 
watch, has lar sel\ heen responsible for the 
rapid growth it has made 

Besides enabling the captain of a vessel 
to talk directly with the captain of another 
vessel, or with one of the numerous coast 


Stations, the usefulness of radiotelephony 


has been further extended by arranging tor 
telephone 
system at a number of coast stations 
l-or example, the Port Arthur station has 
recently been fitted with terminal equip- 
ment, which enables ships calling that 
station to be connected with any subscriber 


in the vast network of telephone systems 


connection to the land line 


[he foregoing does not exhaust the 
full list of radio services to navigation 
Others include ship-to-shore radiotelegraph 


private and 


and radiotelepnhony, both 
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radio communications with pilot 
boats, the transmission of medical advice 


public 


by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health to ships at sea, and the 
services of what are called visual signal 
stations which report the movements of 
ships not equipped with radio 


RADIO AIDS TO AVIATION 


[he radio services provided for aviation 
may be divided into two categories: first, 
those furnished on behalf of aircraft flying 
lrans-Canada routes, and secondly, those 
intended for aircraft flying transatlantic 
routes. [his phase of radio in Canada is 
being rapidly developed, and it is expected 
that within a very short time aircraft 
pilots will be provided with as complete a 
service as is, at the present time, supplied 
to marine navigators. lhis service com- 
prises a chain of radio range stations 
extending from coast to coast along the 
lrans-Canada airway and on important 
connection routes. I[hese stations are lo- 
cated at airports approximately every 100 
miles and transmit signals that enable 
pilots to navigate entirely by instruments 
Routine weather reports are also broad- 
cast hourly 


\s of March 31, 1940, there were fifty 

performing 
services for different 
aeronautical routes. lhese included forty- 
range and_ radiotelephone 
| rans-Canada 


two stations in operation 


Various types Ol 
three radio 
stations for the 
five fan marker stations, one radio range 


route 
radiotelegraph and radiotelephone station 


at St. Hubert, Que., serving both the 


Red mmunication dissolves distances all arms 
of the fleet are adequately equipped 
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A f ¢ receiv tr ' id the ¢ 
equipped rad 3SS-! at rent tar 


lrans-Canada and transatlantic routes 


one direction-finding station at St. Hubert 


or the transatlantic route; and at Shediac 


NB. one direction-finding station and one 


i;doteiexrap! ind radaioteiey 





or the transatiantic route S also 
in auxiliary meteorological ! Station 
1) ’ . ) 
it rort tiarrison (Jue 
In a itior to the na ationa aids 
ul 1E\ IDOVE imntainead \ the | epart 
' , 
ent ) i ransport tne | rans-C-anada 
\ir Lines and independent iir transport 
mn nies operate services, O! their own 
! ine-t rrour ind aeronaulica ont 
nt CO munications 
> : ; y - 
POLICE RADIO SERVICES 
I ce rad tations nave Deen installe 
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iontread West! unt \erdaun, lta | uque 
ev rie oe”. Brockville, Forest Hi 
ive Wir sor, traingston Otta 1, (Lorn 
ill. Belleville, Toronto, Hamilton, London 
’ ¥ ? ’ } |) 
ra re (Ue mitcnenel teeter 
oroud! tort Artnutl Sudbpur’ lrenton 
\iagara falls Ont Winnipeg \lan 
iia! t~amonton \lta Saskatoon. Sas! 
’ 
.,ancouver, Ne \V estminstet 5.4 
; , 
Lhe toritish ColumDtla Provincia Police 
) rat ninet nr) ' tations { 
erate eteern) 110 StaLlION al NCU 
omnts I tsritist (.olumbDia and seven 


in live ad1lo-eguippec patro Vessels 
| ’ | > ’ } 
these stations provide communication be 
. of 
een police Neadquarters and the Various 


are also alive to the value O! ragio and 


Nake extensive use of equipment maintain 


don their behalf by the Department ot 











PRIVATELY OWNED COMMERCIAL 
STATIONS 

It will be noted trom the table on 
page |&7 that there were ten limited coast 
stations, seventy-eight public commercial 
stations, and 863 private commercial sta 
tions in operation in the Dominion at 
March 31, 1940. Public commercial stations 
situated at Drummondville and Yama 
chiche, Que, provide transoceanic radio 
telegraph and radiotelephone services to 
(sreat Britain and Australia, and a radio 
telephone service to Newfoundland — [he 
transmitting equipment is located at Drum 
mondville and receiving equipment at 
Y amachiche, Que 

lhe limited coast stations are, as a 
rule, privately owned and provide a ship 
to-shore communication service with ships 


owned ot operated by he licensees only 


lhe tacilities of two such stations, owned 
and operated by the Canadian Marconi 
Company, are open to the general public 
One is situated at Louisburg, N.S... provid 
Ing a lon y-rance radiotele rraph Service to 
ships at sea and the other at Drummond 

lle, Que, providing &; long-range radio 
elephone service to ships at sea by linking 
iy with the trans-Canada Bell and pro 


Se 
vincial telephone systems across the Dom 


lhe services performed by commercial 
stations, both public and private, are many 
and varied. Generally speaking, these 
stations are located in areas not served by 
telephone, telegraph, or other means of 
telecommunication. [he majority of these 
Stations periorm a point-to-point radio 
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frapn or radiotelepnone = service al 











































































though an increasing number are bein 


utilized for ground-to-plane communica 
tion. [hese stations provide an invaluable 


means of contact with mining camps 
lumber mills, exploration and survey par 
ties, trading posts, and many points that 
would otherwise be cut off from the more 
settled parts of the [Yominion 

Private commercial stations may be 
used only for the handling Ol messages 


1 


relative to the private business of the 


] | ] . . ] 
licensee, whereas public commercial! 
may be used for the handling of messages 
for the general public 


lhe North-W est lelephone ( ompan 


operates a radioteiepnone service Detween 


points in British Columbia hitherto tele 
phonically isolated. The company has 
established seven permanent public con 
mercial radiotelephone stations in that 
province hese stations are authorized 


© provide communication to twenty-one 
private commercial radiotelephone stations 
located at isolated points in that province 


[his company is also licensed to establis! 


mited coast stations at Lulu Island an 
Prince Rupert. B ¢ to ovIde a SI to 
Snore Sel Ce 

[hese stations. used in conjunction 
vith the ordinary telepnone excnange 


provide a duplex radioteiepnone service to 


' 
tne twenty-one isolated points and certain 


S 11SO icensead to provide emergenc 

idiotelenhone communication at any point 
n British Columbia and to carry out tests 
ith a ew to extending the existing 
id1oteliepnone ser ce throughout the yr 
IncCE 


(In the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
the Canadian Marconi Company owns a 


l ) 
radgioteiennone station at Rin OUSKI. Whic! 








; (hutes-aux-Outardes, PQ = on the 
4 shore, as well as tothe \Il_ B /ear 
re ; which plies the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
‘’ connecting stations are all owned | 
(canadian Marconi Company 

iebec North Shor 

Lower St 

Company. lhe station 


’ nects to the National leley 


at that point and thence to 
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phone Company and the 
phone system 
I-xtensive ri 
¢ North 
l-our mi 
+ h partment 





e* | ookout 
lhe 


continent 





Me mecy 
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: I i telephone 
’ uning towns and an 
: 
: teliepnone networks ol 
; of communication is ensureé 


speecn 


makes conversatil 
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one connection | 
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CONSTrUCTION < 
; radiote| 
StTOC} 
messave sery 
| he 
| companies 
phone connection 
offices and with thei 


\n interesting e) 





Ve ear 


being made otf radio comn 


— large industries, whose activities 
ig . : isolated districts not provided 
telephone or tele srapns, 1s the 
network of the Abitibi Power an 
Company in the Lake Nipigon 
= ; 


[his network consists of six and 




















towing booms, o1 
rafts, in Lake Nipigon lhe equipment 
Ss operated | the Ahitibi Company and 
rovides the fast Communication essential 


totheir lumbering operations. Ccommunica 


tion th the company tugs on Lake Su 
erio urther extends the useluliness oO! the 
ten 
Provincia ‘rovernments and _ private 
reanizations use radio extensively in 
restry wort ne provincial stations are 
s follows: Ontario. 137. including 5 aircratt 
\lanitoba & nciuding iircralit Saskat 
( if c i! british C.olumpia }( 
rn I tre esselis an > (same 
7 Linn esse 
Mu ( tie r ower con nies 
( ) ) Oo e emergence telegrap! 
I telepnone communication etween 
neir powe nts an Sstribution centres 
(One Nundre n t ent IVE cences Or 
ich Stations ere issued during the fisca 
¢ 39-40 incluc ng SIN one receivin 
t ons 1n patrol cars 
cences Vere iso wsued to mining 
)! inies throughout the Lominion to 
over the operation oO! seventy-six radalo 


stations and twelve aircraft radio stations 
(ther companies operating aircralit were 

cenced for one hundred and one ground 

adio stations and one hundred and fort’ 


four aircrait radio stations 


BROADCASTING 


{ tKh 


(_anada § first Droadcasting station Was 
\lontreal in September, 1918, Dy 


the Marconi Wireless lelegraph Company 


Set up in 


now Canadian Marconi Company Its 
call letters were XWA, and the programme 
consisted of gramophone recording trom an 
old Swedish music box, weather reports 
ind news items Subsequently, in 1922 
a Studio Was equipped and the call letters 
CFC] were assigned to the station \t 
this time there were a number of firms in 


(fanada supplvinge broadcasting equipment 
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and reception apparatus. No less than 
hity-two private, commercial and amateur 


broadcasting licences were granted during 


the fiscal year 1922-23 

lo day there are ninety-Six Stations in 
(.anada, the majority of which can be 
combined in a great national network 


~ 


\ll but ten are privately owned and 


operated commerciall\ lhe remainael 
are either owned or teased by the U.anadian 
; 

broadcasting C.orporation 


[he Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
tion came into existence on November 2 
1936, succeeding the Canadian Radio Con 
mission Its structure represents the fina 
conclusion of several years of consideration 
of national broadcasting by a Royal Con 
mission and a succession of Parliamentary 
Committees. I[t constitutes in practice a 
vorking compromise between the principle 
ot complete state control as practised in 
t-urope, and most countries outside, and the 
principle of private initiative on a com 
mercial basis as practised in the United 
States. [he Canadian Broadcasting Act 
of 1936. under which the Corporation 
operates, provides that it shall consist of 
a Board of nine Governors, representative 
of the principal geographical divisions of 
the Dominion. This Board determines 
and supervises policy, while the actual 
administration and operations are under 
the direction of a Gseneral Manager lhe 
CBC is empowered to issue regulations of 
a general character applicable to all broad- 
casting in Canada, but it does not other- 
wise interfere with the freedom of choice 
in programmes of privately controlled sta 
tions. [he main purpose of the private 
stations is to serve the locality in which 
they operate. In November, 1936, just 
after the CBC began to function, it served 
less than fifty per cent of the population 
\t that time a survey of the situation from 
an engineering point of view was under 
taken, and a nation-wide project, which 
when completed, would bring public service 
radio to almost every home in the country 
was drawn up. this project is still in 
process of realization but much has already 
been achieved, and, at the present time 
over ninety-two per cent of the population 
is within the coverage of the CBC networl 
[his network includes thirty-five per 
manently connected stations across the con- 
tinent, and thirty-five more which may be 
added, if and when the occasion justifies 


een other stations in Canada. not in 


Sixt 





| 


Of] 


cluded either in the basic or the supple 
mentary network, can also, on short notice 
t 


be made available to co-operate with other 


(‘anadian stations 

During 1939 the CBC completed con 
struction of its fourth 50,000-watt trans 
mitter, CBI, at Watrous, Sask lhe others 
are: CBI loronto: CBI, Montreal; and 
CBA, Sackville. N.B. With the inaugura 


tion ol CBK the power of ( EC owned 


,1° 


Stations increased to JZ/12.000 watts, o1 
three-quarters of the power of all stations 
n (.anada \t the be rinning ol 1037 the 
power Ol a Stations ! (ar 1S 
7O OOO watts 






















































































DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO COMMUNICATION IN CANADA 








I PROGRAMMES, SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIO? FISCAL YEAR 
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Network facilities require over OOO 
, , : . : 
miles Of special telepnone lines, leased from 


the operating companies 






lhe above table gives the classifica- 






) 


tion of CBC programmes during the fiscal 
vear ended March 31, 1939. Following 
the outbreak of war there have been 
naturally, changes by way of more frequent 


news broadcasts, overseas rebroadcasts, as 









well as other programmes appropriate to 
war-time conditions 







Since there are probably more house- 
hold radio sets in Canada than bathtubs, it 
is easy to think of radio only as an ingenious 
device by which one can listen or not, at 
the turn of a knob, to the news, a ventri- 










loguist s dummy, a Prime Minister speak- 






ing, a hysterical, tortured voice in Berlin, or 
any of the multitude of programmes that 
fill the air, according to ones judgment or 
fancy. Yet the more mundane radio develop- 









ments play a vital role affecting the lives 






ot every one, even ol those who never hav e 
any direct connection with them As a 
matter of fact, broadcasting occupies only 








a small section of the total spectrum of 





electro-magnetic frequencies used by radio 
telephony and telegraphy 







THE INDUSTRY 










[he manufacture of radio apparatus is 
an important industry in Canada. The 
range of products made is quite wide, much 






wider in fact than is generally realized 






































ndred 4 . ‘ Marconi trans ean bear wireless towe r 
>d ; d ndville é 
Some of the items are broadcast trans sets. lhe radio-set industry is one of the 
mitters ship. radiotele ‘rrapn and “radio newer industries In a period ol roughly 
telephone transmitting and receiving equip fifteen vears tor which statistical data are 
ment. microphones and parts. public ac available, it has taced a wide variety of 
dress systems, portable receivers and trans different situations. In the first vears there 
mitters for forestry patrol. transoceanic Was a completely fresh market and the 
radio equipment. aviation and police radio. problems were mainly those of production 
lirection finders and beacons. maritime Subsequently, the industry faced depression 
depth sounders. antennae. tubes and cabi years in which sales fell drastically and a 
nets. as well as broadcast receivers for car large number of manufacturers ceased 
or home. and phonograph radio combina- Operations During the last five years 
tior sales have shown a substantial recovery 
Statistics covering the amount of capital notwithstanding some evidence that the 
abour and other factors relating specific market is beginning to show signs of 
i to the radio business are not available saturation 
since all manufacturers and merchandizers [he table below shows an almost 
nNandiing radio products are ilso engagec in continuous growth in production since 
a varietv of other operations. It is not 1925, when statistics were first published 
ossidie to distinguisn Statistica between lhe figures in the above table indicate 
the factors employed in the radio industry the remarkable decline in the average cost 
in those related to other operations of aset. Concurrent with the falling prices 
ne market createc the development efficiency in operation has increased lhe 
Ol adcasting and the lespread owner modern radio receiver bears about the 
s| Of radio receiving sets now constituteS same relation to its predecessor as the 
tne sest part olf tne usiness of the modern motorcar bears to the horseless 
naus n Canada carriage of years ago. In fact, the dif- 
\t the present time there are twelve ference is so great that it is hard to make 
cl inies manufacturing radio receiving iny realistic comparison of retail prices 
IS IN \NADA 














particularly in view of the variety in 
Ihe modern all-wave 
receiver, with tone control and automatic 
tuning, in its handsome cabinet 

bought to-day for a fraction of the price of 


the 


models electric 


can be 


‘ 


] ] te 1° 
mantel battery models of a few vears 


igo 

[uring the first quarter of 1940 pro 
ducers. sales of radio receiving sets in 
Canada established a new _ record at 
71.503 units, having a list or retail value 
of $3,524,190. The number of sets sold 


Was greater than in any first quarter 


neriod since the Bureau of Statistics com- 


menced collecting quarterly data on radio 


sales in 1934, and exceeded the figures for 
the corresponding three months of a vear 


ago by seventy-six per cent 


Volume of sales in 1940 was the highest 


on record at 438,976 sets, the comparative 


totals for other years being 370,568 in 
1939. 251.259 in 1938: 265.855 in 1937 and 
247.920 in 1936. Analysis of the sales by 
rovinces during the vear under review 
shows that Ontario took 195,099 sets or 
$44 per cent of the total Quebec 78,32 
or 17.8 per cent: Maritimes, 41,444 o1 


cent: British Columbia 
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OF RADIO COMMUNICATION IN CANADA 
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26,319 or 6.0 per cent 


1QO 408 OI 


cent: Alberta and 


Saskatchewan +4 per cent 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 
the last nineteen months the 
nation has been at and 
any field of activity or 
incomplete without taking 
in what manner and in what 
contributes to 


indispensable 


Over 
(Canadian war 
consideration of 
endeavour is 
into account 
measure it victory. Radio 
adjunct of modern 
important on the 


comDat 


iS an 


wartare, no less 


Iront than in 


home 
\rmies go into the field now with thei 
activities directed by 


company oO! infantry 


oraers raqioed | ach 


each armoured divi 
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tne oO in Str ire Deing adapte oO! 
tne roduction of numerous other things 
mperatively needed [he R. ( \. Victor 


Company tor example, has partially ccn 
verted its radio cabinet-making division 


O ne manulacture Of mess tables and 


acks furniture. and this is but 


[here is an ur sent need [or those who 
know how to operate and service trans- 
mitting anda receiving equipment 
| he eavy demands in all phases of 


oO are being met in Canada to-day in 


imanner wort oO! the courage. initiative 
ind vision that markedits early beginnings 
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TREES OF 
OUR WESTERN 


FORESTS 


by HAMILTON M. LAING 


A L\JOST every one on first visiting West 
ern (Canada, either the mountain 


realms or the coastal country, 1s impressed 
ts orest row l-ven vorld-wide 

he ery name ot British Columbia is 
ynonymous ith huge trees, timber 
mbet! | veryvtning pertaining to [torest or 

timbe! roductS carries a sense Of Digness 
out it he trees are huge oO! Stature 


imber per stumpage-acre is vast: the mills 
th their devouring saws are gargantuan 
early export in board feet oives figures 
the national debt. But when we come 
liown to examine our trees as trees in the 


hnegnt of what a high type ol tree really 


stands for other than as a commercial 
entity even a adved in-the voo!] westernel 
idmits the shortcomings of these coastal 
forests. Size. age, duration, would seem 


racteristics, utility their forte 
he western forests are mainly coniferous 


lowbrows and primitives, botanic 


tne 
i Speaking lhe, provide evergreen 
charm to the landscape throughout the 
ear. When voung especially, the foliage 
ot the vestern cedar Or [Douglas fir and 


‘ 


white tir gives them an exceeding Deaul\ 


(“hristmas trees of grace and loveliness par 


. gia ; 
excellence. When ancient, however, theirs 
S the appeal oO! size, Vastness Then, in 
this region tnere are no commercial Nard 
voods. Broad-leated trees are in no great 
ibundance and most ol these are sott ()} 
this rou ncluding the striking anc 
ornamenta madrona tne (sarry Oal 
western Dirchn, poplars an tree alders ana 
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ne ort 


so 


(Thuja plicata) 
wn are small 


edar 


ern 


The west 


>f the forest, standing as though t 


31S 


me) 
© 
af 


ritable 


ve 


of these are 


iarchs 


The patr 


edars sh 








three only the first three 


species O| Maples 
} i / Noor } t 
have hard wood Nut-Dearers are absent 
and there are no elms or ashes. It is 
mainly fir spruce hemlock and cedar out 
there or nothing, plebeian quantity of 


softwoods rather than highbrow quality of 


naradwoods but then softwoods provide 


seventy-five per cent of the world s timber 
requiren ents 

Because of its peculiar terrain, sea-level 
to timberline in high mountains, the West 
would seem to offer a vast range of habitat 
for variety of trees: vet high or low, the 
conifers Because of this range of 
elevation there are alpine forms to fit it 
and so we have such westerns as alpine fir 
mountain hemloc! white-barked pine 


limber pine and Lyall's larch 


1 
ruie 


trees [o! 


which there are no equivalents in the Last 
Again several well-known eastern trees 
have their western relatives: western white 
pine, western hemlock, western § cedar 
western larch, etc all to be recognized 
at once for what they are by the visitor 
Yet the sight of a western dogwood 

especially if in flower or a red-barked 


madrona, goes a little way to inform the 
new-comer that the West, even beyond the 
realm of its big trees has a touch here or 
there distinctly its own 

a difficult thing to photo- 
graph perfectly the coniferous giants of 
the West, and many of these, to be appre- 
ciated, must be seen towering in the forest 

No artist would wish to paint them singly 


It is usually 


they show at their best only in stands 
clean-boled, limbless till far aloft, a gun- 
shot from the forest floor. Only when 


raised in the open can they stand alone 
forest-raised and deprived of their fellows 


they fall. Thus the western white pine 
(Pinus monticola) stands in the gloomy 
forest, a grev gun-barrel, a mighty flag pole 


or the mainmast of an old-time queen of 


the waves. You can get acquainted with 
only its trunk; you may pick its long 
slender cones six inches to a foot in 
length — from the needle-strewn earth, but 


to finger its long five-bunched slender nee- 
dles, you would need the climbing skill 
high-rigget [he latter, be it understood, 


is one of the | | the log- 


{ 
Old 


numan monkeys Ol 


lI 
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FORESTS 


a one 
iC Piety 


towering timber 


| ; lL, “~ . Goavwvil ] 
lhe limber pine (Pinus flexilis) and 


oved in laying tacl 


on sucl 


hite-barked pine (Pinus abicaulis) are 
two rather similar trees of the mountains 
at high elevations 5 000 feet and over 


, 
30th 


riors stunted D 


usually are picturesque little war 
y the elements, often: indee 

adversity to mere shrubbery 
mainly the 
trail-riding 
lhe white 
its whitis} 


reduced b' 
[hese reserved for 
alpinist or 
brief summer 

its name from 
bark, the pine its flexible 
younger | he arrangement 
is similar in both in that the rather short 
rigid needles are in clusters of five 
but notable differences that the barl 
of older trees of limber pine turns brownish 
and the cones are markedly larger. Cones 
of limber pine run from four to ten inches 
in leneth and are of lighter or vellowish- 
brown colour: those of the white-barked 
pine are shorter and rounder, one and one- 
half to three and one-half inches long and 
dark brown in colour the | nut- 


large 
the thicl favourite 


are trees 


eves of the hard, 
tourist of the 
barked pine gets 
limber from 


branches leaf 


porne 
are 


1 


iets below 


scales a 









































( ountain I nk seen under ©.UU0U feet t S smatlier tl 
. the other larches mentione nere i! 
‘ ) nderos ne Pinus symmetrical, Dut lar more cturesque 
not < n the ther han Sa great Keeping vith its alpine home. When, in S 
if il tree ) € ition n tor tember, its golden [ollage ts INE a 
) to see ut it " rator-} le har the whiteness of the first n i is it 
ne irm re <} ellow. and its long seen Dy the ite tourist at Lake | 
il-< ters tne nee eS arranged usuall' lookin aloft to higher slopes rat il 
nt es xe found only in the sub \gnes, then it goes tarto produce one o 
ll n moisture-deticient ariest ind most delight ul scenes OF the mountains 
ttest irts ) soutnern british | ke many other western trees il 
\ rY tne California oO \ anada one of the spruces is notewort! main 
sno nm imuiucnt tree OVE to tne iccOUNTt OT ITS SIZE lhe kt relmann s 
the artist as to the lumberman r! Picea engelmannii s a lover oO 
I me n C Spal it ne irme elevations in the Rockies, Cascade 
‘ XX ) ne in ] SI ite¢ in ai uct \) tot { ST ( ) it? i ott 4 if 
tinct roduct of the West on cOasStal region nad is some it sin il 
t the rice ole ne (Pinus mu tne eastern W te spruce (F1cea Cal e! 
f yr oun } t tnes r nich also enters tNis provin ntne no 
’ nes tet es the , ()t <y east he two latter spt C e int 
ide the est ft ‘ € ( Str ne if wT I! tne « i 
’ rn iY ircel € t im eit tne mit ‘ IC¢ ticea 
. , N< in <tancs f mete chensis S a Giant O! Stat ¢ ! it 
: Lo [ 3 I est 4 \ n n tne OUI 1Un I it on in if - t> ‘ A ‘ 
Sometime n the stun t reaches ecause OF 1tS Ver mmensit I - 
’ t » feet t < not he ) those tree i~ropiane spruce ne tne \ 
tern trees t , SE om can be iDpre Wart seen at its finest on the cl mi 
f one It must he seen stan ling in cOasta lats nere its mignt trun 
t ( in stands on the mountainside. eact Yar SMa SC AIC. ink SMOOtt! STK 
erect nm its ic¢€ KE a Company on aress SKY Ward Wit! ,cometric straightness " 
parade. [hough a ‘‘egun-barrel commonl: or a gunshot mere timber, O 
there are man‘ laces where th Ss westerner ion Of great Deautl\ I ither ICCOT’ 
is in the Rainbow Mountains of British 1 point of view of the beholder 
{.OlumDia, may De 1in pen irl IKC \n exhibit of the (canadian [ores 
roves the tree 1dua issumMmiIng \ssociation at the Canada Pacific Ix} 
preadin and picturesque rm tion 1935 showed a Sitka s uce 0637 ve 
When we come to the larches. the West old when cut down: it was 7 feet 8 inches 
is about evervthing he ‘tamarac of in diameter, began life in 97 and tool 
the -ast < Ve ist tamarac yut Ve in average Ol |}2.8 vears to row an inci 
must ill this great towering dead-straight \nother mere timber tree oO! t 
flant ( tne \ootenays rr Okanagan region s the western hemlocl lsu 
unt iriy OCC entalis j irc! neteropny i \s a smal yvoundiing raise 
lee Irrow ec in ts rict regdaisn n the open. this hemloc} vith its slende 
rown int nen in the autumn nign alotlt curving tip and delicate foliage is el 
nm tne small crown ts tine GeciGuous [ea beautiful But western nemioc Ss on 
ize has turned to gold, this tree is truly a typical of its region as it stands in tl 
creation oO aut \ grove of them ther snaagy green [orest, Straight and limbpies 
brings u the nes [he groves were seldom in exclusive possession of its acreage 
(,0d § rst temples lhe irch forest s nut sharing it with cedar and Douglas fi 
ve necause tnere iS an alr openness to [he hemlock trunk even resembles th ( 
tC; none of tne oon sreen ingie eltiects the fir, especially in the ancient trees tl 
yo tne Sea-ieve orests of the coast count! vith vears grow more seam‘ ind roughene 
ne ircr PrOVeE ropat rmves IS is 1 Dal 
eautiful a sight as can be seen among the he small, mountain hemloc!] su 
Mulers O \merica an mere mertensiana oO high elevation ist 
\nother western larch, | s, (Lar th pine and larch, carries most of tl 
\ i S a tree reserve¢ 1ImoSt entire Neaucy\ ink mMmavidualism Oo tne an 
rt mountaineer the Rockie Rare HHemlocks of the il rest are as 


time ana 


ves it resembies 


nendulous cones 
spruce 
¢ and sit 
lhree real firs are 
West each claiming 


alpine slope and se 


sharp-spirea 











¢ s 3s “d c . / see rh s ee rh 
. 
eve [he Alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) is 


sharp-spired 


ridges and 


rather small. very slender 


sentinel of the alpine slopes 


meadows. It adds a very picturesque 

touch to high elevation scenes [he Ama- 
' 1 | 1 

Dilis fir \bies amabilis because of its 


forest habitat where it is more hidden, is 


much less striking, and like the western 


white pine, usually stands as a slender 
clean-boled mighty spar on the lower 
slopes or middle elevation, and usually 
mixed with other trees. The real grown- 


up of these ‘balsam firs is the lowland 
form \bies grandis) that, on the fat 
coastal lands at low elevation and in 
restricted areas, obtaiis a diameter of 
three feet or more It is a fast-growing 
soft-wooded easily broken tree short- 
ived and generally of little beauty on 
ts reet and little use when felled 
[he two latter firs, of course, make 


excellent pulpwood and the \mabilis Is Ol 


some importance also in the timber trade 
[he large up-standing cones of all these 
firs, d 


ripping with gum like Christmas 




















Lodee-pines of the Rainbow Mountains 
Columbia nly when these trees grow sir 
S 3ttered nN park ke oper intrya they assun 


broad Sk rted c turesque type 


or perching like little 
always catch the eve 


with wax 
ore\ far aloft 
of the visitor 

Like the Douglas fir, the western red 
[huja plicata) is in a class by itself 
too-symmetrical cut, it is 


candles 


owls 


cedar 
Except for its 


beautiful while small, and, in old age with 
centuries behind it, towers in the forest 
like a great wooden skyscraper, huge 


butted. often hollow. so that it stands on 
flying buttresses like an old Gothic cathe 
dral. Imposing, soul-stirring, vet scarcely 
beautiful almost invariably, it is 
dead-topped in old age, it holds its place 
unchanging, its imperishable lance- 
tip piercing the blue. When it surrenders 
to the centuries and falls up-rooted upon 


because 


ore\y 


the forest floor it lies there as indes 
tructible as time, so that at long length 
treat trees stand astride it a dozen 


centuries of forest life on review before the 
eve of the beholder 

[he vellow cedar or 
aecyparis nootkatensis) of 


the 


cypress (Cham 
high elevation 


or sea-level on more northerl\ 








4 A 
f the North-west 


canadensis 


lt is repla ed n the ast by the ciant f the far 
the Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) whose size 
hief re endat 
coast is quite a different tree Its 


musky-scented, durable vellowish wood is 
of interest to the wood worker, but as it 
stands on the windswept islets or windy 
points it gives pleasing glimpses of what 
is so lacking in these western woods of 
mere timber: a tree with personality, some 
variety of shape and arrangement in its 
CcCOMposition the tvpe of tree that de- 
ights the eve of the artist 

Here and there. alwavs very tar scat- 
tered. the woods-wanderer comes on an 
interesting little tree, the western yew 
| axus brevifolia It is much like a small 
hemlock and usually escapes the careless 
eve. From its hard, tough wood are made 
many of the wondrous bows of the modern 
Robin Hoods who play at archery 

In the matter of willows, the West 
because of the wide diversity of terrain 
has naturally a splendid variety, but at 
sea-level it goes in again for size, the 
Many of the West's most interesting trees are found 
timberline where growing scatteredly in a rough 
world they become _hard-fighting _individualists 


These are mountain hemlocks (Tsuga mertensiana) 


}O9 





proportions 
tremuloides clory of its shivering 


places it reaches salt it takes not 


tv tree with a diameter of 
from the conifers 
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: n mbless and small-crowned 
more splendid tree than its close 
e, the ack poplar (Populus taca- 
re of the northern interior, that in 
times 1S a ery respectable torest 
er 
Western counte rt of the picturesque 
€ O Canoe ire O the Last, the 
terr Oirct setula occidentalis iS 
el Sappoimnting n tnat though it 
s to splendid size, even to three feet 
N I € easin incl range 
S n s K too often 1s 
ne nad cnerry c | WUOesS 
C tne eve n ign tion s the 
¢ rm n f ¢ cl Sed to do in tne 
elore xes na s Ss their worl 
e canoe O ¢ re IS also 
erner in tn t curs in northern 
S ( olun 
C re. Cit \Inus oregona in 
I e traditions oO! tne coniters 
Ve easing iriet to coastal 
- [hough when it must is when 
€ on the rich 1 € it t rows 
rt and limbDiess et it reat yreters 
Ss at torn irge-trunke even toa 
ete of three eet road-crowned 
MD! casil nits ngement 
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a tree rather than timber. Whether in 
winter s nakedness, red-tassled spring en- 
semble or tender new leatage, it is a 
pleasant sight, filling gaps where the 


towering conifers have gone before the axe 


of the lumberman. Where moisture is 
abundant, the red alder is the first tree to 
reforest every coastal burn and _ slashing 


When he meets the western oak (juer 


cus garrvana) of Vancouver Island and the 


lower mainland, the tree lover is almost 
forced to remove his hat. Here in a land 
of mere timber is a tree in all that the 
word can conjure. [The Garry oak some 
what resembles the En slish Oat Is there 
any connection between the ict tnat 
southern Vancouver Island is the home o 
this oak and the spot most loved and 
populated by Englishmen in Canada a 
bit of England’? It reaches its main 


northern limit at ¢ Vancouver! 
Island and though 
Stature to this point 


In coastal 


ourtena\y 
assuming splendid 


quits tnere ab 


lands the blac haw ( 


aegus brevispina though often but a 
ormidable scraggy shrub, again forms a 
small tree with a trunk diameter of ten or 
twelve inches. [But it is usually a leaning 


' 


unsymmetrical creation, too eager to shoot 
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up suckers from its roots and form thickets 
about its feet. It is of most interest in the 
spring when it opens its myriad flowers 
white mounds of bloom beside the countr\ 
roadside 

Of the western wild cherries, one, the 
bird cherry (Prunus emarginata often 
may be found in the form of a splendid 
tree fifteen inches at the butt, rising tall 
and well shaped to a height of fifty or 
sixty feet. Its brown bark has a birch 
like appearance; its slender twigs are 
graceful; in its white bloom it is pleasing 
But as ‘bird cherry it is misnamed as its 
small bright red fruit is so bitter that few 


birds seem to touch it 





[he wild crab-apple ‘Pvrus diversifolia 
in size and habit of growth and in flowering 
is so like the black hawthorn that the care 


less eve might contuse them 


f 
- 


apple may obtain a trunk diameter of more 
than a foot and reach considerable height 
But more often, like the thorn, it is arching 
and “droop, leaning trom stream bank 
or woods margin, so that in old specimens 
the weight of the head brings it bowing 
almost to earth again. It too is not only 
beautiful in bloom to the human eve but 


its tough hard wood is very useful to the 
pioneer, and is a source of rich provender 
for the birds when in fruit in autumn 

In maples, pride of the East. all Western 
(Canada has been slighted Its one com- 
mon form, the broad-leafed maple (Acer 
macrophyllum), is gross in every way 
rank-growing spreading huge-leafed 
coarse throughout. Though a thing of 
grandeur when it has hung out its myriads 
of yellow bloom-tassels in spring, it soon 
yields only shade, and coastal weather in 
autumn seldom allows it to don the glad 
regalia of eastern maples, so pleasing to 
eastern Canadians. Here again for an 
honest tree boast, westerners must turn 
again to mere size’ A newspaper clipping 
tells that in 1929 Seattlites removed one 
of their pioneer landmarks in the form of 
a 350-year-old maple that was 110 feet 
in height and 90 feet across the crown 
It was cut down to make room for the 


p left:—-The black poplar or cottonwood (Populus 
balsamifera) is one of the most imposing tree of the 
na timber area iniand On the oast it iS replaced 
by a much larger relative, Populus trichocarpa, tr 
3 giant, tea imbless and ofter five feet nthe st Imp 
oft R, id eated maple A er macr yphy 
ts most beautiful time, when it hangs it 
yntiess ce ye WV three-inch fle wer-tasseis 
ster when smothered under its huge leafage its 
beauty is lost. This tree always wins the big maple 
eat ntest 9 leaf n one ccasior measuring 
984.3 square inches 

















hurrving wheels of modern traffic anew 
road! [he mountain maple (Acer glab- 
rum) is of far less consequence; because of 
its comparative rarity, it is littl known 
even to westerners while the small 
shrubby vine maple (Acer circinatum 
though very delicate and sweet in cut in 
trunk and leaf and _ seed-clusters, and 
though colouring splendidly in autumn, is 
so restricted in British Columbia as com 
monly to escape due notice 

\ small tree of some interest in this 


l j { | 
region is the (ascara sagrada, often loca 


I]. 
Hy 


barberry by barkers who in 


called 
robbing the tree of its smooth grey barl 
have all but extirpated it. It is a rapid 
growing, quite symmetrical tree of some 
beauty of leaf and twig, and though origin- 
ally it reached a height of sixty or seventy 
feet with proportionate girth, nowadays 
the demand for its medicinal bark has all 
but removed trees of large size from the 
landscape. Luckily it reproduces itself by 
seed very early, and so, as a sapling, it is 
common enough even on its limited range 
west of the Cascades and on Vancouver 


Island 

But hats oft again to the western dog- 
wood (Cornus — nuttallii not only a 
picturesque little tree but a flowering tree 
with abundant masses of great white 
bloom four inches across the face to 


light up spring woods as a beacon light 
shines in darkness. Sometimes it blooms 
both in spring and fall. When a _ well- 


grown old dogwood two feet on the 


Stump, towering alott under its load of 
blooms, it is a sight of which westerners 
have right to be proud In the United 


; 


States only the wondrous magnolias o 
the south-east can show anything as fine 

\nother western tree that has no real 
counterpart in Eastern (Canada is_ the 
madrona (Arbutus menziesii This again 
is no mere spar tree of the forest, but a 
beautiful tree creation of Nature at her 
best. Its smooth red bark its large 
rubber-plant evergreen leaves, its sweet 
flower-clusters of fairy bells or abundant 
bright red fruit, its picturesque shapes as 
it adorns the rocky shore-lines where other 
trees cannot grow. all make this tree 
heloved by westerners Without its dog- 
woods and madronas truly the coastal West 


would be a much poorer place 


f r rt trees pe x } 
¢ he | ¢ a he hr . th 
he ther he Q oo 114 
) 
k The ed der Alnus r r the first 
tree t etorest tr 3nd after slash rire 
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Monsieur W. L. Fan 
The Canadian Geographical Journal, 
Ottawa, Ontari 


mm, 





Mon cher monsieur, 
J'ai lu avec le plus grand interét votre 
‘‘Luxembourg, the City and the 
Country”. Cette lecture fut pour moi un objet 
de satisfaction et d’étonnement. Comment ne 


article, 


serais-je pas satisfait et étonné a la fois a la 


constatation qu’en cette terre lointaine du 
Canada, ma petite patrie, le Grand Duché de 
Luxembourg, ait trouvé un historien si averti et 
Grace 
1 vous, les lecteurs du Geographical Magazine 
du Canada apprendront a mieux connaitre et 


un panégyriste si enthousiaste que vous 


apprécier cet antique Luxembourg, qui témoin 
plus de dix siécles d'histoire, 

lemeure debout au coeur de la vieille 
Votre récit comme de 


plac ] 
piace it 


europeenne, Mais encore 


vivant de 
Europe 
juste, non seulement 
Luxembourg dans le cadre de l’histoir« 
souléve le voile qu! 
certains ftaits interessant 


en général et le 


recouvre pour le profane 
plus particuliérement |l’Amérique 
Canada en particulier. Votre 


une révélation pour beaucoup dé 


article n’est-il pas 
vos lecteurs, 
lorsque vous remontez a la communauté 

qui, par certains cdétés, relie les 


l’Angle 


d'origine 
maisons régnantes du Luxembourg, d« 


terre et des Pays-Bas? Qui savait ou se rap 
pelait que la devise du Prince de Galles: ‘*Ich 
Dien”, provient du comte luxembourgeois Jean 


l'Aveugle qui tomba en 1346 dans la bataille dé 
Crécy en France, ov il était 
tenir son allié, le roi de 
Anglais? Peu dé 
le grand homme 


accouru pour sou 
France, contre les 
gens savaient par ailleurs que 
d’Etat qui pour la troisiéme 
fois revét la magistrature supréme aux Etats 
Président Roosevelt, fait remonter par 
ses origines lointaines a un¢ 


Unis, kk 
Sa mere 
famille luxembourgeoise, les de Lannoy 
Delan dont I ancestral est le chateau 
moyen-ageux, toujours debout, de Clervaux dans 
le Grand Duché de Luxembourg. Je ne continue 


pas pour ne 
4 


ancienne 
noble 


siége 


pas diminuer par une anticipation 


intérét que ne manquera pas de rencontrer la 


lecture de votre article 


Je termine en exprimant l’espoir que votr« 


étude recoive auprés du public canadien une 


audience aussi large et amicale qu’est généreus¢« 
Vhospitalité qu’ont trouvée au Canada la 
Maison Souveraine et I 


b 


Gouvernement luxem 
urgeois 

Agréez, 

on th 


sentiments | 


cher Monsieur, l’assurance de mes 


S 





PIERRE DUPONG, 
Premier Ministre de 


Luxembourg 
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Montreal, 2nd January, 





Mr. W. L. Fanon, 
The Canadian Geographical Journal, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


My dear Sir 


I have read with great interest your artick 
entitled ‘‘Luxembourg, the City and the 
Country” 


The perusal was a matter of personal satis 
faction and astonishment to me, for how could 
one have hoped that in this far-away Canada 
my little homeland, the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, would find a so well-informed his 
torian who would be such an eulogistic exponent 
same time Thanks 


Canadian Geographical 
Journal will better understand and the more 


of its many charms at the 


to you the readers of the 


1 


old, old Luxembourg that still 
very heart of Europe, a witness t 


appreciate the 
stands in the 
ten centuries of its history. Your story does 
itself to the role 


bourg throughout these 


not confine acted by Luxen 
thousand years, but 
too, you lift the 
facts that are of particular interest to Americans 
and to Canadians. Should not your article be 


a revelation to your many readers when you 


misty veil from a number of 


take them back to the far-away origins of th« 
ties that relate the ruling houses of Luxem 
bourg, of England, the Netherlands? Who 
knew or would have remembered that the 

of Wales device, “Ich Dien’”’, 
Count of Luxembourg, John the 
at Crécy, where he 


Prince 
from a 
Blind, who fell 
had hurried to his ally’s 
help ? that the 
great statesman who for the third time holds 
the greatest office in the United States, Pres 
ident Roosevelt, is descended on his mother’s 


Ccarmme 


How so few people are aware 


side from ancient Luxembourg nobility, the d« 
Lannoy family, whose ancestral seat still rears 


its proud old walls at Clervaux ? 


I must not continue lest I diminish the 
interest that your article will no doubt arouss 
among your readers. Let me conclude by ex 
pressing my hope that your review may find 
among the Canadian public a friendly and 
sympathetic audience, even as the Sovereign 


Family of Luxembourg and its Government 


have been received in Canada with the warmest 
hospitality 
Accept, dear Sir, the assurance of my 
friendliest feelings 
PIERRE DUPONG, 
Prime Minister of Luxembourg 
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dolmen stand trom out of timeless age, left 
there by the Celt who swore to Thor. the 
rod of thunder 

[he Roman knew Belgica Prima and 
the Forest of the Arduenna. He fought and 
feared the Fiant lrevirian and le 
counted him among the finest of his cohorts 
Lucilinburgum was a Roman camp, halt 
Vay between [reves lreviris and Metz 
Livodorum [he Escht Hernach of the 
Celt became the Epternacum of a Roman 
generals villa) LDalheim has been likened 
to Pompeii for the riches it kept buried for 
nearly two milleniums, till one spring day 
in 1852, an unsuspecting farmer, who had 


iter 


walked over Roman-made roads all his 
ife, plowed up, in a single hour, three urns 
vith twenty-five thousand coins of gold 
silver and bronze. Again at Bous, another 
farmer tore down his old stone barn and 
uncovered an exquisite mosaic, wonder- 
fully complete and preserved and more 
than thirty by fifty feet in size 


4 i ’ i 4 


[he Huns passed here too, six hundred 
thousand strong, to ravage and pillage the 
country ove! its lensth and breadth 
\ttila, or Etze the Scourge of God, left 


is name at Ettelbruck and the Hunnele, 


lf-mile trom 


s the Rock of Huns, a short ha 


tne tamous \ ianden ( astle 

(saul, Goth and Hun had overrun and 
devastated the land lhe \lerovin rian 
came next to finish what remained. and to 
neari\ Succeed and the history of the 
country becomes dim and blurred now, for 
ne el us no token of art nor treasure 
trove but folk-lore recalls the horror of 
nis meme CU emagcne no built his 

St € ry an anisne thousands on 


194] 


thousands of unruly Saxons to Frankish 
Lucilinburhut [he Wiltzs came with 
them, to settle in the north. even as they 
settled throughout [;-nelands Wiltshire 
(Charlemagne s descendant, with the armies 
ot the Bishops of Treves and Metz stopped 
the Norman hordes at Rémich in 8&2, and 
only now, out of all this turmoil and blood 
shed, emerged Wigeric, the first Count of 
the Ardennes, whose son, Siegfried, built 
his stronghold at Lucilinburhut, on the 
rocky height, where stood the crumbling 
ruin of a Frankish castle, and became the 
founder of the l_uxembourg line \ last 
towel the Hollow looth, built over in 
later centuries, is there to this day, and 
is reverenced in its age-old defiance 
from Siegfried s castle grew the fortress 
that saw more war than any other in 
L-urope 

lor two hundred years or more the 
country prospered, till it encompassed some 
six times its thousand square miles of to- 
day. Castles appeared on the hills and 
the hamlets of the serfs to surround them 
in the valleys. Villages sprang up and 
became towns, rich and powerful. In 
1066, while England fought and lost its 
battle of Hastings. Conrad was the Count 
of Luetzelbourg His descendants ruled 
for almost four centuries and gave four 
emperors to the German Lmpire. Henry 
IV. Count of Luxembourg. was Henry VII 
second German Emperor of his line in 


1308 His son, John the Blind, born in 
iegirieds castle and the beloved hero 
of all Luxembourgers, through mar 
riage became King of Bohemia He went 


to succour his friend. the King of France 
and fell at Crécy in 13460 While the tide of 
battle turned to the English, the blind 
King demanded that his horse and his 
followers be chained together that the, 
lead him into the thick of the fight so that 
he might “ferir uncoup , strike a blow, for 
his friends cause. England's Black Prince 
found the battered corpses OM the battle 
field the next morning. From dead John's 
helmet he tore the three plumes with the 
motto “Ich Dien they have remaines 
the Prince of Wales device from that day 
John s son became Charles IV of Ger 
many, and, in 1354, made lLuxembour 
into a Duchy His two sons, in turn 





succeeded him as emperors, and when the 
second son, Sigismund, in 1430, gave his 
daughter to the Emperor of Austria in 
he her the Duchy as her 


marriage CAVE 












































and | 
Habsburg crown 


Gowry ixembpourg passed 


Philip of Burgundy conquered the 
domain in 1443, only to let it return to 
ldabsburg in 1447, as a wedding gift again 
now to share the bloody strife of the 


\ustrian-Spanish-Netherlands War In 
1555 it went to Spain, and Charles \V, ‘on 
whose empire the sun never set had as 
his first title, when he was but nine vears 
old, that of Duke of Luxembourg It 


Was once more laid waste during the Thirty 
Years War, and as its recompense, in 
1039. the first of three divisions ceded to 
l-rance that northern part of Lorraine 
along the Sarre River. where first we 


fought the Huns latest aggression 


In lo&84 Louis XIV conquered the whole 


of the countr\ He sent Bouttlers, the 
butcher, to raze countless of its mountain 
fortresses and to cenerall, ravage and 
murder and destroy, until 16097, when the 
coalition of England, Holland, Spain and 
(sermany returned the country tothe 
Spanish. [They did not keep it long 
Iwenty-nine vears later it belonged to 


\ustria once more, only to be reconquered 


hy the French Revolutionary armies in 
A495. Perhaps the most sanguinary pet 
secution in all the thousand vears ofl 


took place during the five months 


hnenting 





ulottes to subdue 
club- and pitchfork-armed 
ort [huengen keeps silent 
where, almost dail, 
Staid 


burghers 


Sans-( 


this handful o 


needed D\ the 
i 
Old | 


farmers 
its ditches 
farmers 


vigil over 
and 


the dozen and score 


were 


stolid 

shot by hecause they 
would not bow before the goddess of reason 
Napole ms occupation Ol luxembourg 
Was after that lhe people ac 
claimed restored thei! 
religious them. Rodemacher 
a tiny village, peacefully drowsing within 
its surrounding twelve-foot walls, gave him 
Simmer, the son of tradesman, to 
become his field marshal and a Baron at 
the Battle of Wagram 


welcome 
him 
freedom to 


because he 


a low ly 


The ( ongress Ol! Vienna ended Napo 
reign in 1815 and supposedly freed 
|uxembourg of foreign voke. Metternich 
the Austrian statesman, made it into a tree 
Grand Duchy, with membership in the 
Germanic Confederation, after first slicing 
off considerable portions, among them the 
hereditary estates of the Orange-Nassau fam 
ily, Dillenberg, Dietz and Siegen, which he 
save to Prussia. He gave the Grand Duchy 
to the Netherlands King as his persona 

the his Nassau 


appana I 
rarrison of 20.000 


lec ms 


IOSS OT 


re. to oliset 

estates, Dut a frussian 
men remained to occupy the federal fort 
which, incidentall\ | 


ress proves tnat tne 











es Ol the Brandenbur 


iriottendur 


er-nanger ¢ not invent 
ed Prussian methods o ONL a 
ins Na veen ine 1ded in ti 
inds Kingdom. In 1830 the 
nd Luxembourg prompt oine 
ut tne cit .nere iv Uf 
son ror tnis tne receive 
ir to tnat Nic [ con 
tneir snare n tne nirt 
n ‘eP, tne irec Na 
, count! eopied D l-renc 
ONS iS given to ¢ "mun 
€ Vince i t embdo 
So’ contirme S cessk 
xembou ee count 
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He he fan negot on t 
ds kK ng r tne IVcnase 
[uch Out tne ere erte 
nm time to sto i rance n 

coming to grips ove 
j who abhorred bismarc 
William | of Prussia tror 
eon Ay ne Soy, tha 
t compelled to rite in t 


\\ ing to reinquis i [ 
rard to Luxembourg 
Y tnat tne Jarrison snouild 
ithdrawn the request appears 
thing to concede, in the interests 
request is denied, then th 
eal onl too WE ustined in 
SSia oO! desiring tne ar and 
t or a tS mIse€ 
loor of Prussia 
sts entire t russ 
or (s0d S Sake, refiect Delor 
rr S Ol ortunit 
congress met it London INO 
iiter tnis tetter, no n th 
s-Prussian archives 
naa peen vritten DY 
FeOus little lady Her appea von 


garrison was final 


lhe fortress Was dismantlec 
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country at tast 


Iree and independent 


necame neutra 
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I | (Lount 
His great great grandson 


a vounger son of Henry 
of Luxembourg 
also a Valéeran, became a Constable « 

rance in 1412. England, during the 
Years War Carried him ot i 
isoner and he married Miatilda, th 
of lLhomas Holland, Earl « 
\ent. half-sister to King Richard I]. His 
ter of Brienne, inherited hi 


titles and domains as the next male hei: 


> 
IR« IUSS\ 


fay nt ’ 


c 


Peter s son. Louis. returned to the servic 


Ol | rance only to lose Nis head lO! 
treason His daughter married a Prince 
f Bourbon-Vendome, and her son founde 


. 
Brienne tamily. tracing 


e iL_uXxempdoul 


ancest! 
i~.ventually after the extinction of tl 
\ladeleine-Char OUTtE Lu 
chess of Luxembourg-Pinhe, 
linguy, of the junior line, became the 
Duke of Nlontmorency-Boute 
¢ who adopted the title of [uke O 
|uxemboureg-Montmorency. He was tl 
Henri, Duke of Nlontmorenc 
Vicerov of New France. atte 


own \Montmorency [alls are named 


4 


son oO 


' 
wnon oO 


\way up north in the Grand Duch 
iirly hidden among the sombre. rugged 
hills of the Ardennes, there is a picturesque 
lle, lhe Romans 
Vallis. and the towns name has remained 
Clairvaux through the untold vears. Built 
on a hill, rising out of this delightful del 
stands its castle, a jumble of 
pointed turrets over enormous walls, some 
how grimly determined to retain its ancient 
splendid strength. But the grey. for 
bidding walls harbour a 


Ccalied it (lara 
towers an 


5 first-class hote 
whose hospitality belies blacl oal en dgoors 
th close no longer on deep dan!| 


t 
lal 


dgungeons lhe origin ol the castle FOES 

tenth century and when 
during the fourteenth century the Clair 
vaux famil\ 
ell to the | landers Selreneurs de Lannoy 
Of that family the best known was Charles 
vho probably saw the light of day in this 
very castle in 1470. He was made Vice 
King of Naples by Emperor Charles \ 
\s an I[mperial general he _ defeated 
francis |, King of France. at Pavia in 
525, and took him as his prisoner to 
Madrid. One of his descendants, Philippe 
de Lannoy. landed at Plymouth in 162 
to settle in Massachusetts and to hecome 
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Nac! to tne 


hecame extinct, -the succession 
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one of the ancestors of the Oracious lady 


) Hivde Parl New Yor! \irs 
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Roosevelt motner 2) 
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| anno, 


the thrice t’resident ol States 


\ few short miles to the east of Clau 
vaux stands the Castle of Vianden 
[he ruins belong to the Ducal family now 
been caretully preserved for the 
ast fifttv vears or so. And well they might 
\s early as ninth century 
had been built on the site of the old Roman 
camp of Viennense. Richard the Lion-heart 
went on his crusade, accompanied by a 
Count of Vianden with his troops lhe 
seat of mighty lords this Vianden 
(Castle that grew to be a veritable strong- 
hold. Its banquet hall, now open to the 
sky, could seat five hundred men at arms 


and have 


the the castle 


Was 





l-our floors can be counted in the still 
standing, two-yard thick walls. High up 
on its second floor, over an open hearth 


is the sculptured coat of arms of the House 
of Nassau, three and two small 
figures holding a_ glass By the 
marriage of Countess Adelaide of Vianden 
to Otto. Count of Nassau-Dillenberg the 
two houses had become united and from 
the dynasty of Orange-Nassau-\V ianden 
descends, in direct line, the present Royal 
family of Holland 

[he last Prince of Orange 
died childless in 1530 His 
René of Nassau-Chalons, whose father 
had been Henri, Duke of Nassau-Vianden 
succeeded Philibert. René also died without 
issue and his cousin on his fathers side 
William, Count of Nassau-Dillenberg 
succeeded him. He was William the Silent 
Prince of Vianden and Duke of Nassau 
founder of the Dutch Republic His 
successor, while still Prince of Orange 
married the daughter of James, Duke of 
York, who became James II, and in 16089 
the Prince of Orange ousted his father-in- 
law from the throne, to become England s 


King William III 


roses 


each 


Philibert 
had sister S 


son 


* 7 


In 1890, William III of Holland died 
without a male heir. He since the 
Treaty of 1815, the third Netherlands king 
to be Grand Duke of Luxembourg. The 
Salic Law of Charlemagnes time and a 
Nassau family pact which excluded female 
made it impossible for his 
daughter, Hollands Queen Wilhelmina 
to inherit the Luxembourg § succession 
(Going back to 1255, we find the Nassau 
family dividing their lands between two 


Was 


Succession 


brothers, Walram and Otto. Walram, the 
elder, had retained Nassau proper. Otto 
took the western lands and became the 
founder of the Holland branch lhe 




























luxembourg crown now came to the 
nearest male heir of the two families 
\dolphe, of the Nassau-Weilburg family 


who had been Duke of Nassau until 1866 
He became a Prince without a country, be- 
cause he had sided with Austria in her 
War against Prussia. and so lost his domain 
though not his head, as well he might in 
olden times or in ultra-modern Hitler days 
In 1891, Adolphe became the first exclusive 
ruler of the Grand Duchy. He died in 
1906, to be succeeded by his son Guillaume 
whose daughter, Marie-Adelaide, inherited 
the throne at his death in 1912, a special 


law dispensing with the Salic law of male 
succession having been passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies 

[he holocaust of 1914 now broke, and 


the helpless little country was overrun by 


the German juggernaut from the very 
beginning of the war. For the Luxembour- 
vers, Who had for fifty vears now sung 


their national song 

Ask you all folks where er vou go 

Prussians we shall never be 
four long, hateful vears of enslavement 
began 

[he lIreaty of London in had 
confirmed the one of 1839, and guaranteed 
Luxembourg s neutrality in perpetuity 
with Prussia as one of the six high con- 
tracting parties. [he Franco-Prussian War 


1867 


215 
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lhe [French official 





ive a IKC 


assurance 


irgumentation has been put forth from time was received on August Ist. and durin 
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adquarters at 
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Io] lo 
\delaide S 
visit on 


had 
now 
promptly 
fortunate girl 
fearful of 
whose tate depended so wholly on 


dis SSE ssed 
Strutted ove! 
inflicted his 


Pow erless to object 


. as 
PoOssll 1€ 


consequences to the 
people 
the whims of a man whom Bismarck had 
described as vain, meddlesome andover 
sexed \delaide received him in her home 
a really great sacrifice when one knows and 
understands the anti-Prussian feelings in- 
born in the Nassau family. None the less 
the Grand [Duchess action misun- 
derstood. A story about her pro-German 
inclination 


Was 


fostered and disseminated by 


int Luxembour 


\delaide s interna 


opposed 


Spread among the allied countries 


' ‘ t t? ' 


Princess entirely l I trom 
ation wit 
pression 


Ireegdom 


vhere 
persona NOroKken-nearted 
ve Kaiser s arrogance [he suc 
WdS 


anda 


and Duchess Charlotte 
rerendum tnat autumn 


1 
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whelming majority left no 


int 
QOUDT 


the popular wish 
(Grand Duke Adolphe, by circumstance 
ruler. His 
chosen by 


oth, 1919 
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had hecome the 
sranddaughter Charlotte 
vote. On November 

Félix, Prince oft 
descendant of Louis 


Be yur ay n 


country s 

was 
popular 
Bourbon 
XIV's 
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Duke of 


she married 
Parma. a 

Philippe of 
King of 
two davs before the wedding 
naturalized Luxem- 


cnosen 


grandson 


and Spain. By act of 


\njou 
Parliament 
the Prince 
bourger 


their dynasty 


became a 


[he people had at last 


[hey were well content 














GEOGRAPHICAL JO 


lhe country s economic situation, fo 

owing tne reat War was very difficult 
[he referendum had clearly shown that the 
l_uxembour Fel wished to remain free and 
neutr St dissociated from the coll 
verein new customs union, be it with 
l-rance « vith Bel yum, pdecame unavoida 

le for the small country [he industria 
nterestS gave the yrelerence to Belgi in 

ecause | uxembour y Mas iron ore but no 
coal, and Belgium has co and only little 
ore | he nportant ne commerce also 
opnjected to a nion with |! mee HDecause 


narket for their 
product lhe agrarian class, perhaps the 
most powerful, wished for French union 
nut ave in eventually. and so. what was 


considered a congenila ssociation, one that 


would advance mora! aS We as materia 
development, came into being, and Bel- 
gium replaced Germany in the country s 
customs union [he railroads of the two 
countries, while remaining under separate 


handled by a single 


Belgian consuls began to 


ownership 
administration 


were 


RNAI \pr 





after Luxembourg interests where 


ever that country had no representation o! 


lOOk 


its own. Belgian money, except for cur 
rency and bills of less than one hundred 
francs, became the official means of ex 


change. A loan of 175 million 
rranted by Belgium, and Luxembourg once : 
more began to build and prosper 

lL niversal suffrage is the law and votes 
for women have existed since 1919 They 
have a Chamber of Deputies with some 
fifty members. Five Ministers, with their 
President the Grand Duchess 
to become Minister of State, form the grand 
[ducal Cabinet. Five Chambers 
ing traders and industrialists, agriculturists 
private employees and workmen 
their own members within their 
occupations, are consulted before any 
attecting their 
(-hamber of 


francs Was 


selected by 
represent 


artisans 
who elect 
laws 
interests are passed by the 
Deputies that, so it 
seems, is real democracy 

forty odd blast furnaces are spread 
over the Black Region. Luxembourg capi- 


tal controls “Arbed , the metallic organ 


And 
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win that produces some eignt millon remembered Dy tne leche du Souvenir: 
tons of ore within tne country and owns lhe, lougnt and many gave their lives in 
or controls like industries in Belgiun the Great War, wearing France's uniforn 
l-rance, South Africa and Brazi (Of &.VUOO of the l-oreign l_egion 
orkers, by far the largest majority are of [Think of Luxembourg as a free and 
Italian birth or extraction l heir Settle iIngependent country a Veritadie Gemoc 
ments of 20.000 souls spread over a score o1 racy (consider its economic and socia 
more towns throughout the mining district status, a model tor mightier lands to co; 
; ee ; 
lhe, were not a racial prodiem to tne SINCE Yl tne Bud yet NaS Heen YDalance 
(sovernment, but Hitler s friend Mussolin every veal [he Luxembourgers do not 
somenow Managed to reduce their number like borrowing, so they live within their 
ery consideraDly in tne last lew Vvears means and State revenue exceeds expend 
Wines. gloves. leather. dairy produce iture every vear F-rom the turn of the 
and cattle. china and cement, roses and century, compulsory workman s insurance 
orcnids, Graperies and tondacco are export and compensation Nave bHeen in operation 
] 2 ] ; i ¥ | 
products In 1931, a bill providing for Old Age and 
Invalidity Pensions for salaried emplovees 
Yes, the Luxen nNourgers were Nappy in by obligatory contributions from emplover: 
tneir ValievVS ana giens Yes tneyv tved and employee, Decame law 
contented!y among their ruined mountain [he country s constitution guarantees 
fortresses, peaceably contemplating thet religious liberty, and although ninety-seven 
relics. eerie with tradition Yes, they per cent of the population is Catholic. the 
wisned to Keep, and Keep on loving, tne Protestant and Jewish minorities have 
museums of architecture, their mementoes State-paid ministers or rabbis. Income taxes 
} ] { } 
of olden wavs and manners are low, of course, since the revenue does 
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“SWEET CAPS”. P. O Box 6000, Montreal Pp 


Quantity of Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Quantity of Winchester Cigarettes 
Quantity of Old Virginia Pipe Tobacco 
Quantity of Sweet Caporal cigarette tobacco 
Amount of Remittance 
To: Regimental Number 
Name and Rank 


Full Details of Unit 


Sender's Name 


Sender's Address 


PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES CLEARLY 
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$1.00 sents 300 


SWEET CAPORAL or WINCHESTER 
cigarettes or $1.00 will send either 


| Ib. of OLD VIRGINIA pipe to- 
bacco or | Ib. of SWEET CAPORAL 
cigarette tobacco (with Vogue 
papers) to Canadians serving in 
C.A.S.F. overseas only. Also to Can- 
adians serving in the British Forces 
in the United Kingdom 


52.50 sends 
1,000 


cigarettes to an individual or unit. 
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1941 Dodge De Luxe Special 4-Door Sedan 
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LONG LIFE may be a quality of growing importance in a 
motor car during the next few years. So before you buy 
a car, check and compare with a 1941 Dodge for long 
wearing qualities that ensure extra thousands of miles of 
economical, trouble-free transportation. 


Every Dodge car is equipped with an O// Bath Aircleaner, 
an Oil Filter and a Floating type O7/ Strainer which are all 
barriers against destructive grit getting into moving parts. 


The main and connecting rod bearings in any engine 
take the most severe punishment. Here Dodge has placed, 
in all its 1941 cars,a new type of bearing that has shown 
sensational increases in long life. 


Throughout every Dodge chassis at points of great friction 
there are 29 roller or ball bearings operating on Super- 
finished surfaces. These are the most efficient bearings 
known and greatly prolong the life of Dodge cars. Take 
account of these good reasons for the Dodge reputation 
for long life when buying your new 1941 automobile. 


We sincerely believe that, dollar for dollar, Dodge is 
offering the biggest values rolling off today’s assembly 
lines. A trip to the nearest Dodge showroom and a ride 
behind the wheel will enable you to form your own 
opinion. And be sure to drive a Dodge Luxury Liner Special 
with Fluid Drive! See your Dodge Dealer TODAY! 


LONGINES 


necessary for the 
Longines timepieces tor 
navigation scientific have contributed to the 
greater accuracy and dependability of al! Longines Watches 
of this, Longines Watches have won more honours 
for accuracy than any other watch Thirty eight world's 
fairs have given l ongines Mw atches highest honours 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER CO. OF CANADA 
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E verything 
in Printing 


FROM THE IDEA 
TO THE 
FINISHED JOB 


Canadian Printing and Lithographing 
Co. is completely equipped to prepare 
and produce all classes of printing, 
including Magazines, House Organs, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Broadsides, 
Booklets, Folders, and Leaflets. 


CANADIAN PRINTING 


and LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


2151 Ontario St. East, Montreal 
Telephone FR. 2111 
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PRODUCTS OF MELCHERS DISTILLERIES LIMITED, MONTREAL ana BERTHIERVILLE u 





i Dor iB LY HANDY 


$4.00 


Charles H. Sendey continues 


to be your Canadian host 


HOTEL 
OOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Mono 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 
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